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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxiii, No. 4. 



NOTES ON BYRON AND SHELLEY. 

Adonais, Stanza 20 ; Don Juan, Canto 11, 
Stanza 60. 

Under the impression that Keats owed his death 
to anonymous censure in the Quarterly Review, 
Shelley in 1821 wrote {Adonais, 177-180) : 

Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ? — the intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 

A year or so later, Byron, accepting Shelley's 
mistaken belief, and gratuitously deeming Milman 
author of the pernicious attack in the Quarterly, 
gives impetus to this tradition about the quenching 
of Keats' vital spark, in Canto 11 of Don Juan. 
Has the following parallel to Shelley's 'intense 
atom' — i. e. the mind of Adonais — ever been 
noted {Don Juan, Canto 11, Stanza 60) ? — 

John Keats, who was killed oS by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible, without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow ! His was an untoward fate ; 

'T is strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 

In his edition of Don Juan (1906, p. 446), 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge annotates 'fiery par- 
ticle ' with a reference to Horace (Sat. 2. 2. 79) : 
' divince particulam aura. ' So far as Latin liter- 
ature is concerned, a reference to Lucretius might 
be equally in place {De Rer. Nat. 3. 177-236) ; 
though he conceives of the soul, not as being a 
single atom, but as composed of many, ' exceed- 
ingly small, smooth, and round.' Yet he adds 
the quality of heat, which is missing in Horace. 
Lucretius, however, immediately throws us back 
upon the Greek atomists. An excerpt from Aris- 
totle may be in point (De An. 1. 2. 403 b 30), 
in which he sums up the theories of Leucippus 
and Democritus ; I quote Wallace's translation as 
given in Bake well's Source Book in Ancient 
Philosophy (pp. 65-66) : 

' There are some who maintain that fundamen- 
tally and primarily the soul is the principle of 
movement. They reasoned that that which is not 



itself in motion cannot move anything else, and 
thus they regarded the soul as one of those objects 
which were in motion. Democritus, whose view 
agrees with that of Leucippus, consequently main- 
tained soul to be a sort of fire and heat. For as 
the forms of the atoms are as the atoms themselves 
unlimited, he declares that those which are spher- 
ical in shape constitute fire and soul, these atoms 
being like the so-called motes which are seen in 
the sunbeams that enter through doorways, and it 
is in such a mixed heap of seeds that he finds the 
elements of the whole natural world. The reason 
why they maintain that the spherical atoms con- 
stitute the soul, is that atoms of such configuration 
are best able to penetrate through everything, and 
to set the other things in motion at the same time 
as they are moved themselves, the assumption 
here being that the soul is that which supplies 
animals with motion. This same assumption led 
them to regard respiration as the boundary with 
which life was coterminous. It was, they held, 
the tendency of the encircling atmosphere to cause 
contraction in the animal body and to expel those 
atomic forms, which, from never being at rest 
themselves, supply animals with movement. This 
tendency, however, was counteracted by the reen- 
forcement derived from the entrance from outside 
of new atoms of a similar kind. These last in fact 
— such was their theory — as they united to repel 
the compressing and solidifying forces, prevented 
those atoms already existing in animals from being 
expelled from them : and life, they thought, con- 
tinued so long as there was strength to carry on 
this process.' 

Adonais, Stanza 55. 

In the fourth stanza of Adonais, Shelley seems 
to liken the spirit of Milton to one of the heavenly 
bodies : 

but his clear Sprite 
Yet reigns o'er earth ; the third among the sons of light. 

Somewhat similarly, at the end of the poem, he 
declares : 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 

This description of Keats reminds one of Words- 
worth' s apostrophe to Milton (London, 1802) : 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart. 

— Compare the Homeric description of the infant 
Astyanax (Iliad 6. 401) : 

'~&KroplSr)v dyairr/rbv, iXlyxior Jurripi Kak$ 

— ' like to a beautiful star.' 
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But my attention has been called to the well- 
known lines by Ben Jonson on Shakespeare : 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there I 
Shine forth, thou Star of poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage ; 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn'd 

like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume's light. 

Jonson, of course, is here adapting the fable of 

the Dioscuri, who were metamorphosed into the 

constellation of Gemini (Hyginus, Poetikon As- 

tronomikon 2. 22). 

Lane Coopeb. 

Cornell University. 



L'ENCHANTEUR FACSTUS. 

A complete Faust bibliography — a sort of 
"Corpus Fausti" — is something that all students 
of the drama and novel would most heartily wel- 
come. Admirable work upon the Faust legend 
has been done by such men as Engel, Kiesewetter, 
Faligan, Logeman, Ward and Tille, in the field 
of Faust bibliography, but the subject still offers 
great opportunities for research work. Surprises 
meet the student at every turn in the path of in- 
vestigation, and frequently he finds himself in an 
open and entirely unexplored territory. The 
German Faust Book, the German Wagner Book, 
the English Faust Book, and the English Wagner 
Book are all texts which still wait for complete 
elucidation, both as to form and content. Take 
the English Faust Book, for example. No one 
has yet proved that the first edition of the English 
Faust Book was not printed as late as 1592. Most 
scholars have contented themselves with accepting 
it as a fact that the book was first printed between 
1588 and 1591 : but there are several considera- 
tions which render this position a very difficult one 
to defend. Ward has considerable to say upon 
the question in the introduction to his edition of 
Marlowe's drama of Dr. Faustus 1 ; but Ward does 
not prove anything. Again, it is extremely inter- 

1 Old English Drama : Doctor Faustus, Friar Baton. 
Oxford, 1901. 



eating to hear from a German scholar ' that Mar- 
lowe's plays were performed in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the year 1592, and it may be that Mar- 
lowe's drama of Dr. Faustus was among these. 
Thus far, however, the sources of this information 
have not been investigated in the manner which 
they deserve. 

Ever since the first appearance of the Faust 
legend in England, the story has appeared in 
various forms regularly about every twenty years 
right down to the nineteenth century. Even in 
the Sketch Book of Washington Irving we see 
traces of the Faust story (as, for instance, in the 
tale of the Spectre Bridegroom). In 1795 and in 
1807 the Faust story was brought out in chap- 
book form in Worcester, Mass., and in Montpe- 
lier, Vt. In 1892 a puppet play of Dr. Faustus 
was performed in Glasgow, Scotland, in which 
the first scene was laid in a girl's school in 
America 1 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
particularly fond of the Faust story as a story, and 
it is to one of these that the present writer wishes 
to call attention, first, because of its author, and 
secondly, because of the originality of the story. 
French scholars are probably well acquainted with 
the tale, and for them the subject will have but 
little interest : but to those interested in the bibli- 
ography of the English Faust Book, the story may 
not be so familiar. 

The author was Anthony Hamilton (1646- 
1720), the originator of the celebrated Memoires 
de la vie du comte de Gramont. The story is 
entitled L'Enchanteur Faustus, and is printed in 
most editions of Hamilton's works as the fifth 
Conte. The precise date at which the story was 
written is not known, but it must have been com- 
posed toward the end of Hamilton's life.* It has 
been said that English imitations of the tale have 
been written. 1 The nearest thing to an "imita- 
tion," so far as the present writer knows, is a 
direct translation of the French story into Eng- 
lish, with the title, The Enchanter Faustus and 
Queen Elizabeth. As Queen Elizabeth was at 
the height of her glory when the original English 

"Meissner, Englisehe Komodianten (p. 89), Wien, 1884. 
3 Saintsbury, Anthony Hamilton. Fortnightly Review, 
October, 1890. 
*Mem. 



